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OOKER T. WASHINGTON, in his lec- 

turing trips, tells a story which always 
brings down the house. After stopping over 
night at a Negro mountain home, he and a 
friend were confronted by a choice between 
“Jong” or “short” sweetening for their coffee. 
For “long sweetening” the Negro mammy 
dipped a long finger first in the molasses jug 
and then in the coffee cup, while for “short” 
she bit off half of a lump of sugar. The re- 
cent. Hampton Negro Conference shows how 
far the Negro race has progressed away from 
such standards. One of the interesting facts 
disclosed was that 102 Negro schools in Vir- 
ginia have introduced individual drinking 
cups. p. 641. 


ye overthrow by the courts of a state law 
left Chicago in the middle of summer, ac- 
cording to the health commissioner, without 
adequate protection of its milk supply. The 
City Council defeated an ordinance to correct 
the situation and now an amended ordinance 
is pending the action of the same body. p. 
642. 


PERSONALLY conducted automobile 

trip of four members of the Municipal 
Assembly of St. Louis proved to be a joy ride 
not only for the delegates but for the children 
as well, for it secured the passage of the St. 
Louis Children’s Guardian Bill. p. 643. 


OVING pictures to illustrate child wel- 

fare and other educational subjects have 
proved to be such a drawing card in Montreal, 
one of the most conservative cities on this 
continent, that they are to be continued for 
two months as a prelude to the Canadian Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, which is 
to be held in the Canadian metropolis in Oc- 
tober. p. 643. 


a] OURNALISTS got together at Madison 
under the auspices of the University of 
Wisconsin for the sole purpose of considering 
whether or not they are doing their full duty 
by the public. Out of three days of frank dis- 
cussion the conclusion was reached that either 
editors must withstand the pressure of adver- 
tisers or the stimulating competition of an en- 
dowed newspaper, or a public newspaper must 
be furnished to hold the press up to its duty 
toward the public. p. 645. 


qpes first legislature of the newest and last 
of the continental states to be admitted 
into the Union has already taken substantial 
steps to create a co-ordinated structure of 
social measures of which even the older and 
more progressive states of the Union might 
be justly proud. Arizona is particularly proud 
of her child labor law which she claims is the 
best in the United States. p. 647. 
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ARK superintendents from many states 


met this week at the fourteenth annual 
convention of the American Association of 
Park Superintendents to consider among other 
questions means for making playgrounds at- 
tractive. Boston school children took part in 
exhibition games and athletics at the local 
playgrounds, which were inspected by the del- 
egates to the conventio.. 


TO CLOSE 


TQ CLOSE AN POMFRET, CONNECTICUT 


Five acres of land on beautiful Pomfret street, worth $5,000 with 
the Pomfret Club House, which cost $10,000 to mete 2 This 
property can be bought for the price of the land. The free use 


of electric current for fifty 16-candle power incandescent lights, 


for fifteen years, goes with the property. Address 


N. T. PULSTFFR, Executor, 
456 Fourth Ave., New York. 


THE COMMON WELFARE 


PLAY FOR 
NEGROES 


Something of the spirit which informs 
the movement for Negro betterment in 
1912 was shown at the recent meeting 
of the Hampton Negro Conference, by 
the enthusiasm with which the leaders of 
the race in agriculture, the ministry, 
business and social work discussed the 
subject of amusement and recreation in 
relation to the efficiency of every-day 
life. | Negro ministers who had gone on 
record as opposed to all forms of danc- 
ing and who had vigorously insisted that 
the Negro of the present needed to 
buckle down to hard work and _ sober 
thought, were finally won over to the 
cause of furnishing young colored peo- 
ple with legitimate and health-giving 
amusements. 

Mrs. G. W. Cook, of Washington, D. 
C., outlined the growth of the play move- 
ment. She emphasized the importance 
of adapting play to the child’s “play 
ages’—the dramatic stage, the self-as- 
sertive or “big Injun” stage, ang, finally, 
the critical period of adolescence. She ad- 
vocated story telling, as well as the read- 
ing and reciting of poetry, as part of 
the play life of children. To meet the 
problem of keeping the country child on 
the land and in sympathy with the life 
of those about him, Mrs. Cook declared 
that teachers would do well to take their 
“big Injuns” and show them the great 
advantages of country over city life by 
playing ball with them and indulging in 
various kinds of outdoor life to forestall 
the hankering for the city. She urged, 
too, the instilling in the child of a sense 
of responsibility toward work and life. 

The reports of seventeen colored teach- 
ers who are at work in eighteen counties 
in Virginia, under the direction of 
Hampton Institute, trying to secure the 
more complete co-operation of parents, 
ministers and teachers in improving 
school life, showed them to be carrying 
on school demonstration work aimed to 
give new life and fresh hope to neglected 
country districts. 

Jackson Davis, supervisor of the rural 
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elementary schools of Virginia, gave a 
summary of the industrial supervisors’ 
work in Virginia, showing that work was 
carried on in eighteen counties, where 
there are 469 Negro schools with an 
average term of six months. In these 
schools over $6,200 has been spent on 
new buildings this year. There are in 
these counties 348 improvement leagues, 
and the Negroes in these counties gave 
in cash $13,744.16 for buildings, im- 
provements, lengthening school terms, 
and industrial materials. One hundree 
and two schools have introduced indi- 
vidual drinking cups. 

Prof. J. M. Gandy, executive secretary 
of the Negro Organization Society of 
Virginia, declared that today 32,228 Ne- 
groes, or 67 per cent of the 48,114 Ne- 
gro farm operators, controlling 2,238,000 
acres, own and operate their farms in 
Virginia. While the Negroes are not 
getting on an average as much produce 
per acre as the white farmers, Professor 
Gandy believes that with improved 
methods of soil cultivation the hard- 
working Negroes of Virginia will soon 
be able to make a much better living on 
the farm. He summed up the real needs 
of Negro rural life as follows:  rein- 
forcement of the idea of keeping colored 
youth on the farm, of buying and im- 
proving land, of producing better crops 
and farm animals, of building better 
school houses, and of improving home 
life. 

M. W. Reddick, principal of Americus 
Institute, Americus, Ga., described his 
method of raising money for Negro edu- 
cation among the Negroes themselves. 
His school was organized in October, 
1897, with the avowed object of teach- 
ing the colored people how to give for 
the improvement of their own race. It 
is owned by an association of seventy 
Baptist churches. The first year $154 
was raised for education. Some of 
those who at that time gave one dollar 
are now contributing from fifty to one 
hundred dollars. The annual receipts 
have gone up to almost eight thousand 
dollars. By the publication of his ac- 
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counts Mr. Reddick has secured the co- 
operation of white and colored organi- 
zations as well as church workers. 

George E. Haynes, of the social science 
department of Fiske University and di- 
rector of the National League on Ur- 
ban Conditions among Negroes, New 
York, gave the following as causes of 
the movement of colored people to the 
city: the divorce of the Negro from the 
soil; the growth of commercial and in- 
dustrial centers; legislation affecting ur- 
ban conditions; the relations of tenant 
and landlord; the influence of employ- 
ment runners in the South; exaggerated 
stories of success in the city. In his 
opinion, the remedy lies “on the land,” 
in farming and pointing out to rural 
Negroes the disadvantages and dangers 
of city life and “in town,” in helping 
the Negro to adjust himself to his new 
environment. 

Study of the 238 registration cards 
shows a distribution by states as follows: 
from Virginia, 173 delegates; North 
Carolina, 27; Kentucky, 4; South Caro- 
lina, 8; District of Columbia, 5; Mary- 
lands-43° Georgia, 63. Tennessee, 2, [n= 
diana, 2; Florida, 2; 1 each from Okla- 
homa, Connecticut, Mississippi, Delaware 
and Alabama. Occupations were rep- 
resented as follows: teaching, 138; 
homemaking, 25; missionary work, 2; 
club workers, 4; ministers, 25; farmers, 
15; dressmakers, 6. Practically all who 
attended the Hampton Negro Confer- 
ence have been engaged in some form 
of professional or volunteer community 
work. 


CHICAGO FIGHTS 
FOR PURE MILK A 


Chicago is fighting to have an ordi- 
nance passed to compel milkmen to de- 
liver pure milk. The Illinois metropolis, 
according to G. B. Young, commissioner 
of health, has been left without adequate 
protection of its milk supply through a 
state law passed at the last session of the 
legislature which declared it unlawful 
for cities to require a tuberculin test of 
cattle employed in the production. of 
milk. Chicago at the time this law was 
passed had an ordinance providing that 
milk not produced by cows shown by the 
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HOME PASTEURIZATION. 


tuberculin test to be free from tubercu- 
losis must be pasteurized. The city law 
department has held that the entire city 
ordinance, including that part referring 
to pasteurization, was invalidated by that 
state law. 

A new ordinance drafted by the De- 
partment of Health and recommended to 
the City Council by the health commit- 
tee for acceptance is now awaiting pas- 
sage. This proposed ordinance provides 
that all raw milk sold in Chicago shall 
be of a grade defined as “inspected” and 
that all milk which cannot meet the re- 
quirements for this grade must be pas- 
teurized. 

The Department of Health through 
its weekly bulletin is trying to convince 
the citizens that this protective ordinance 
is necessary to save Chicago’s babies 
the milk of unhealthy foster 
mothers. It is making headway, too, for 
the department is proving by means of a 
gross dirt test that “much of the lily 
white milk analyzes as jet black death” 
and that too many citizens are exchang- 
ing “good money for bad milk.” Since 
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the first of the year 16,122 samples of 
milk have been subjected to the dirt test 
“with the result that 3,400 or 21 per cent 
have been found absolutely filthy.” Only 
a third of the samples were really clean. 

For these reasons the Department of 
Health says that until Chicago has a 
properly handled milk supply every 
housewife should home-pasteurize all 
milk, especially that which is to be used 
for baby feeding. It recommends a 
simple method for doing this. 

In a small tin pail place a saucer; on the 
saucer stand the bottle of milk (leaving the 
cap on the bottle). Now pour sufficient hot 
water (not so hot as to break the bottle) into 
the pail to fill same to within three or four 
inches of top of bottle and then stand the 
pail and its contents on the stove. The in- 
stant the water begins to boil remove the bot- 
tle of milk from the pail and cool it as rap- 
idly as possible. 

Keep the bottle of milk in the ice-box and 
keep the cap on the bottle when not in use. 
When you remove the cap do so with a clean 
fork prong and be careful that the milk side 
of the cap does not come in contact with 
anything dirty. 


ST. LOUIS GETS 
GUARDIAN BILL 


First-hand observation, by the mem- 
bers of the Municipal Assembly, of the 
fine homes in which the Children’s Aid 
Society places destitute children and of 
the horrible conditions at the industrial 
school, secured the passage of the St. 
Louis Children’s Guardian Bill. The 
last item in THE Survey’ about this 
measure rightly declared that the guard- 
ian bill was in danger. The bill was 
held up in the House of Delegates, 
mainly because many members were op- 
posed to what they understood to be the 
“farming out” method. One delegate 
mentioned that he had, when a boy, wit- 
nessed the most atrocious injustice in 
Connecticut where cnildren were given 
out at public auction to the highest bid- 
ders, who often mistreated and over- 
worked them. 

An automobile trip, conducted by a 
member of the board of the Children’s 
Aid Society, to some of the placing out 
homes and to the industrial school 
changed this opponent and others into 
advocates of the bill. On the morning 
of the trip, the friends of the measure 

iSee Tun Survey, April .13, page 92. 
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at best could count upon but a bare ma- 
jority. Later in the day the bill was 
passed by an overwhelming majority. 
Those who had been on the inspection 
trip became ardent enthusiasts for the 
bll and before the assembly convened 
they were on the floor converting oppo- 
nents. £ 

The bill establishes a Board of Chil- 
dren’s Guardians which is to be appoint- 
ed by the mayor with the approval of the 
council. The board through public ex- 
amination selects an agent, a number of 
visitors, and a stenographer to place out 
destitute children in private homes in- 
stead of keeping them in the industrial 
school. All children must be placed 
within Missouri and within fifty miles 
of St. Louis. The city is to pay for the 
board and maintenance of every child so 
placed, not more than $3.50 a week. In 
addition the board may pay for clothing 
and medical treatment for the children 
under its care. 

The same board will supervise the in- 
dustrial school in which delinquent 
children will be confined, but all depend- 
ent children will be removed from the 
school and placed in homes by October I. 
The sum of $150,000 has been appro- 
priated for -a new industrial school. 
Work on this will begin in a few weeks. 


THE MOVING PICTURE 
IN A MEDIAEVAL TOWN 


The outdoor moving picture, as an 
educational and recreational factor, is 
being given a trial in Montreal, Can. 
This innovation is especially interesting 
because Montreal, owing to the religious 
and racial makeup of its population, is 
one of the most conservative cities on 
this continent. 

Another evidence of the awakening of 
this city from its mediaevalism is the 
Child Welfare Exhibit to be held. there 
in October, at the same time as the Can- 
adian Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection is in session. This body has 
never before met in Montreal. 

The Child Welfare Moving Picture 
Committee was formed to educate the 
people for the meetings in October and 
to create a civic demand for the child’s 
weal. The initiative was taken by the 
University Settlement. A delegation 
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representing that organization, the City 
Improvement League, the Child Wel- 
fare Exhibition Committee, the Parks 
and Playgrounds Association, the Wo- 
men’s Club, the Federation Nationale 
and other bodies appealed to the Board 
of Control for the use of the city parks. 
The mayor and aldermen granted the 
request and promised the protection of 
the park police. 

Three performances 
been given. The pictures have been 
chosen to illustrate child welfare, as 
well as other subjects both educational 
and frivolous. During the first week the 
attendance was 40,000. The _ well- 
ordered, interested, enthusiastic crowds 
were made up of fathers, mothers with 
babies in arms, in carriages or bundled 
in rugs on the grass; boys and girls; and 
young men and young women. Encour- 
aged by their success the co-operators, 
who include not only the already men- 
tioned organizations, but the press, the 
Berliner Gramophone Company, the Gen- 
eral Film Company and the Nickel Mov- 
ing Picture Theatre are planning, funds 
and weather permitting, to continue the 
moving picture shows until the Child 
Welfare Exhibit takes their place. 


““NORFOLK PLAN”? FOR 
LOAN SOCIETIES 


At the last meeting in Cleveland of 
the National Federation of Remedial 
Loan Associations, considerable interest 
centered in the report of the membership 
committee on the so-called “Norfolk 
plan” or organization for remedial loan 
societies. Under this plan societies were 
formed in Norfolk and Suffolk, Va., in 
1910, in Atlanta in 1911 and in Balti- 
more in 1912. A society in Newport 
News has been operating for several 
years along similar lines; in fact, from 
this society came the idea which with 
slight changes is now being advertised 
as the “Norfolk plan.” The scheme pro- 
vides for the issuing of shares of per- 
manent and withdrawal stock. The first 
constitutes the fixed and non-borrowing 
capital. The withdrawal stock may be 
paid for in regular installments and hold- 
ers may obtain loans provided they can 
furnish two endorsers or deposit collat- 
eral security. Loans are made at an an- 
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nual interest charge of 6 per cent, but 
the membership committee found that by 
the process of discounting the interest 
and requiring the return of the money 
borrowed in weekly installments the cost 
of the loan to the borrower is made to 
mount up to more than 14 per cent yearly. 

The plan combines certain features of 
the co-operative savings and loan associa- 
tions but differs from them in one funda- 
mental respect. Instead of being organ- 
ized on a truly co-operative basis in which 
all members participate equally in profits 
the “Norfolk plan” prescribes that the 
greater part of the profits shall be cred- 
ited to the holders of the permanent 
stock. The plan was presented to the 
conference of 1911 by Redmond J. Stew- 
art of Baltimore and Arthur J. Morris 
of Morris, Garnett & Cotton, attorneys, 
of Norfolk. At that time the subject 
was referred to the membership commit- 
tee for further investigation and report. 
The report as presented in Cleveland 
questioned the ability of societies oper- 
ating under the plan to succeed financi- 
ally, and doubted the adequacy of the 
plan to meet the need for small loans. 
It reads, in part: 


On the remedial side the committee doubts 
the adequacy of the endorsed note scheme in 
its proposed application as meeting the need 
for small loans, and believes that those who 
are interested in the remedial loan move- 
ment would do infinitely better to encourage 
the organization of remedial loan societies 
operating along well-tried lines and co-oper- 
ative savings and loan associations or credit 
unions organized among the employes. The 
committee does not approve the method of 
claiming to make loans at 6 or 8 per cent per 
annum when the actual charge to the bor- 
rower in the case ot the Norfolk society is 
I4.II per cent and in the case of the Atlanta 
society is 18.91 per cent. As to its legality, 
it is our opinion that the plan violates the 
laws of several states. In New York state, 
for instance, the plan would violate section 
314 of the Banking Law as a device or scheme 
to exact a greater return than the legal rate 
of interest of 6 per cent per annum. It would 
also violate another section of the New York 
Banking Law which provides that no society 
shall have as a part of its plan installment 
shares payable in regular or periodical pay- 
ments except those societies organized under 
the building and loan laws. 

Regarding admission to the federation it is 
the opinion of the committee that no society 
of this character should be admitted until it 
has at least demonstrated its ability to actually 
operate successfully on a sound business basis. 
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TONY 


HELEN R. GUTMANN 


Do you know Tony? Probably not, 
though you may often have seen him 
at his stand on a busy corner. He may 
even have shined your shoes and, if 
he did, you wondered, carelessly, if he 
were a boy or a man—he, with his slight, 
dwarfed body and the sunken dull eyes 
of an old man. No—even if you ad- 
mired his speed and deftness, spoke to 
him, and wondered at his short, almost 
surly, answers—you don’t know Tony. 
To know him, you must know. Celia, 
lying white and listless in a dark cor- 
ner of a dingy tenement room. You 
certainly don’t know Celia. No one 
thinks of her now. Yet a year ago, 
every one on the block spoke of her. 
There was no one as pretty as she, and 
Vanni loved her, prosperous Vanni 
whose fruit stand is just at the corner. 
The pretty color came and went in her 
soft cheeks then, and her laugh was as 
bright as Italian sunshine, but New York 
is bleak and cold and that is why Celia 
lies in the dark room and coughs her 
life away. Only Tony, who cannot re- 
member when he began to love Celia, 
comes to her now. She has ceased to 
wonder why Vanni does not come. One 
does not want a sick wife who cannot 
tend stand, or work, but lies and coughs 
all day; that is understood. 

The American doctor, who comes now 
and again, wonders each time to find the 
feeble little light of life still burning, but 
Celia knows why, and so does Tony; but 
he also knows that every evening Vanni 
and Rosa walk together as lovers, and 
all the neighbors watch and nod. That 
is why he works so feverishly, and, in 
very fear for his soul, short-changes you 
if he can, for poor little Celia wishes 
so much for a tombstone to mark the 
place in this cold, bleak land where she 
must lie. She cannot die in peace un- 
til she knows there is money to buy one. 
It is a passion stronger than death it- 
self. So Tony works and saves and 
starves, that he may have enough; for 
in very love, a love he has never put 
into words, he wants her to die before 
she hears that Vanni has so soon for- 
gotten and is to marry Rosa. 
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Sometimes, in the still hot evenings, 
when all the rest are on the roof, or 
in the street, Tony sits at Celia’s side 
and in whispers, they discuss the rela- 
tive advantages of a lamb, a broken lily, 
or best of all,—if business is very, very 
good this summer,—a broken column 
with a vine. And some day soon, 
the American doctor will be called, 
no longer to wonder at the strong hold 
on life in the frail body, but to sign the 
certificate that will let it rest in the peace- 
ful City of the Dead. Then, when next 
Tony shines your shoes, you will know, 
in spite of his dwarfed body, that Tony 
is an old, old man. 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


FIRST NATIONAL NEWS- 
PAPER CONFERENCE 
EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 


Professor of Sociology, University of Wisconsin. 


Following its ideal of social service, 
the University of Wisconsin, through its 
Extension Department, called a confer- 
ence of newspaper and magazine men to 
consider the question Are Newspaper 
and Magazine Writers Free to Tell the 
Truth? Time and again journalists 
have gotten together to thresh out ques- 
tions relating to their interests, from the © 
tariff on wood pulp to the law of libel, 
but never before have they assembled 
for the sole purpose of considering 
whether or not they are doing their full 
duty by the public. The questions con- 
sidered at the individual sessions cut to 
the quick. 

Is the Newspaper-Reading Public Getting 
all the Truth It is Entitled to? Can the 
Impartiality of the News-Gathering and 
News-Supplying Agencies be Fairly Chal- 
lenged? How is News Service Affected by 
the Constantly Increasing Cost of the News- 
paper Plant, the Increasing Proportion of 
Total Newspaper Revenue Derived from the 
Advertisers and by the Non-Journalistic In- 
terests of the Capitalist Owner? 

If the Newspaper is to Play Its Due Part 


in Social Advance, Can It be Run_as Simply 
a Business Proposition? Can Commercial 
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Journalism Make Good, or Must We Look 
for the Endowed Newspaper? Can Com- 
mercial Journalism Make Good; or Must We 
Look for the Public Newspaper? 


When possible two papers were secur- 
ed for each session, one a defense, the 
other an attack of newspaper practice on 
the point at issue. The heads of the press 
associations vindicated their impartiality, 
while the socialist editor led the assault 
on the news-gathering agencies and not 
a few came to his aid. A representative 
of the New York World denied that cur- 
rent economic developments in newspa- 
per publishing are impairing the veracity 
of the press, while a magazine man from 
Boston gave evidence of the subserviency 
of the press of that city to big advertis- 
ers. Charles H. Grasty, proprietor of 
the Baltimore Sun, argued that a fearless 
and free newspaper will achieve a com- 
mercial success while Louis Post of the 
Public impeached the veracity of the 
daily newspapers of Chicago and anal- 
yzed secret influences which suppress or 
distort news that the public has a right 
to know. Hamilton Holt of the IJnde- 
pendent plead for an endowed newspa- 
per and the head of the Los Angeles 
Mumicipal News told the story of the 
most conspicuous public newspaper in 
America. 

The discussions of the papers were 
vivacious, but not once was there a want 
of candor or courtesy. When cross- 
examined the socialist editor confessed 
that a socialist newspaper is no place to 
look for accounts of labor mistakes. The 
head of a press service admitted that 
news 1s written from the “point of view” 
of the paper that hires the reporter. The 
daily newspaper men were amazed at 
the widespread distrust of newspaper 
truthfulness shown by the men of the 
weeklies and the monthlies. Editors 
chafing under conditions which they sup- 
posed were peculiar to their town were 
startled by the range of testimony re- 
vealing the same bondage of newspaper 
men in other places. 

Out of three days of the frankest dis- 
cussion emerged at last two interpreta- 
tions as to the cause of the failure of 
many newspapers to present the truth 
they owe their readers. The daily news- 
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paper men present, all of them connected 
with newspapers notable for fearlessness, 
argued that the advance of commercialism 
in the newspaper field may be stayed if 
only editors will have courage and faith. 
They believe that the pressure of the ad- 
vertisers may safely be withstood, and 
that the editor who plays fair with his 
readers will be the man who makes 
money for his paper. Another group in- 
sisted that the commercializing forces 
are practically irresistible, save by a few 
men of rare qualities, and argued that 
nothing but the stimulating competition 
of an endowed newspaper or a public 
newspaper can hold the press up to its 
duty to the public: . 

The felt benefits of this first confer- 
ence were such that at the close the par- 
ticipants unanimously recommended 
that a second gathering be held under 
the same auspices in 1913 and that the 
organizers of the first conference ar- 
range for the second. 


THE HABEAS CORPUS 
JIMMY 


It is refreshing to find a loyalty to 
equity. grounded on common sense com- 
bined with equal loyalty to the law, such 
as Chief Justice Harry Olson of the 
Chicago Municipal Court frequently has 
occasion to express. The latest instance 
has to do with the release of a convicted 
panderer on a writ of habeas corpus is- 
sued by one of the judges on this bench. 
His extraordinary action was based upon 
an entirely obvious clerical error in the 
court record, stating the sentence to have 
been for five months’ imprisonment when 
it should have read for nine months. 
The chief justice immediately had the 
error rectified, the criminal rearrested 
and recommitted to prison for the full 
term to which he was sentenced, grimly 
serving notice upon those who might 
make further attempt to interfere with 
the execution of law that “an illegal writ 
of habeas corpus is no better than a 
jimmy used to liberate a prisoner from 
jail.” There was no further attempt so 
to do either by the aforesaid judge or 
any one else. 
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WITH ARIZONA’S FIRST 
LEGISLATURE 


H. A. E. CHANDLER 
Professor of Economics, University of Arizona 

The first legislature of the state of 
Arizona, the newest and last of the con- 
tinental states to be admitted into the 
Union, has established a record for so- 
cial betterment measures which will not 
be surpassed by any of her older sisters 
in many a long session. Arizona is 
youthful and virile, full of pluck and am- 
bition, conscious of the magnitude of the 
great problems which confront her, and 
eager to work out their solution. She 
possesses rich natural resources, but is 
poor in point of numbers, in human re- 
sources. For thirty years she has been 
struggling for statehood, and for the 
right to put into law, through a legisla- 
ture controlled only by her people, meas- 
ures of social reform and betterment. 
Her capitalists have felt the need of de- 
veloping her natural resources, but her 
people have felt the greater need of pro- 
tecting and conserving her human re- 
sources. In the first session of her first 
legislature, recently concluded, construc- 
tive social measures were passed of 
which any of the older states of the 
Union might be justly proud. 

Many of the men who drew up the 
constitution continued their work as mem- 
bers of the legislature. There is, there- 
fore, a close harmony between the two 
bodies of legislation. The members of 
the constitutional convention, some of 
whom were deeply interested in social 
reform, were unwilling to rest many re- 
forms with the new legislature-to-be, the 
character of which no man could fore- 
tell. Therefore there were embodied in 
the constitution several strikingly pro- 
gressive measures, among the most im- 
portant of which are the following: 

1. “The common law doctrine of fellow 
servant, so far as it affects the liability of 
master for injuries to his servant, is forever 


eee: ss 
“The right of action to recover damages 
ee injuries ‘shall never be abrogated, and the 
amount to be recovered shall not be subject 
to Sa statutory limitation.” 
“An employers’ liability law shall be 
passed, by the terms of which any employer 
* * ‘shall be liable for death or injury 
* * * jn all cases in which death or injury 
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shall not have been caused by the negligence 
of the employe killed or injured.” 


4. “The legislature shall enact a workmen's 
compulsory compensation law applicable in 
such employments as the legislature may de- 
termine to be especially dangerous, by which 
compulsory compensation shall be required to 
Dena a Ginn me Seeley vantiie eimplover eer ae 
if accident is caused in whole or in part, or 
is contributed to, by a necessary risk or dan- 
ger of such employment, or a necessary risk 
or danger inherent in the nature thereof or 
by failure of employer * * * to exercise 
due care * * *,” it being optional with em- 
ploye to settle for such compensation, or to 
retain the right to sue, etc. 

5. “The defence of contributory negligence, 
or assumption of risk, shall be a question of 
fact, and left to the jury.” 

6. “No child unde: age of fourteen shall 
a ‘employed in any gainful occupation dur- 
ing any part of the school year.’ 

7. “It shall be unlawful for any corpora- 
tion * * * to require of its employes as 
a condition of their employment any contract 
whereby such corporation * * * shall be 
released from liability on account of personal 
injuries.” 


Other clauses of social importance, in- 
cluding the one of establishing the office 
of mine inspector, were embodied in the 
constitution. 

Permanence and dignity were added 
to the work of the legislature by the 
unpartisan action of the governor and 
legislators. Members of the same politi- 
cal party, they were yet actuated by the 
ambition to establish a record for non- 
partisan and enlightened legislation and 
administration. Republicans as well as 
Democrats were put upon the most 1m- 
portant committees, and both houses, as 
well as the governor, though differing 
upon smaller details, were in harmony on 
the larger questions and worked together 
with the one end in view—strong, pro- 
gressive legislation that would stand the 
test of future political contests. 


Of the 300 bills introduced, over 100 
were passed, and of the hundred new 
laws, fully one-third are of important so- 
cial significance. The most important 
bills dealt with the . following topics: 
child labor; woman labor; mining code, 
with provisions for mine inspection and 
important limitations upon conditions of 
underground work in mines; miners’ la- 
bor lien law; five laws regulating hours. 
of labor, including eight-hour day for 
miners; several reformatory measures, 
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including indeterminate sentence for 
criminals and care for unfortunate girls ; 
anti-labor black list; workman’s compul- 
sory compensation. 


It was the earnest desire of the legis- 


lature to pass the best child labor law 
in the United States, and it must be con- 
ceded that they did remarkably well. 
The act was introduced by Mike Cunniff, 
president of the Senate and tormer man- 
aging editor of the World’s Work, a man 
who has been a miner and owner of 
mines and who is deeply interested in all 
labor questions. The most important 
provisions of this act are: no child under 
fourteen is permitted to work in any in- 
dustrial or mercantile pursuit; it is un- 
lawful for any person, firm or corpora- 
tion to employ any child under fourteen 
in any business whatever during any 
part of the school year; more than 
sixty dangerous and unhealthful occupa- 
tions, in which no child under sixteen 
may be employed, are enumerated; the 
state board of health is empowered to 
determine from time to time what other 
occupations are dangerous and unhealth- 
ful, and may prohibit employment in 
such additional ones; females under six- 
teen are not permitted to work in any 
occupation requiring them to stand con- 
stantly; the right of corporations and 
others to employ any minors is condi- 
tioned upon strict examination by school 
officials and the board of health, and upon 
previously obtaining proper certificates 
as well as upon keeping correct records, 
the most important of which must be 
conspicuously posted; the state superin- 
tendent, truant officers, etc., are given 
right to enter any and all establishments 
at all times; no child under eighteen can 
be employed about blast furnaces, smelt- 
ers and twenty other hazardous occupa- 
tions; no female is permitted to work 
about any mine, quarry or coal breaker; 
no boy under sixteen and no girl under 
eighteen is permitted to work before 
seven in the morning or after seven in 
the evening. The presence of any child 
in an establishment is prima facie evi- 
dence of his employment there. Physi- 
cal fitness of any child must be passed 
upon by the state board of health before 
he can be employed. 
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In strict compliance with the consti- 
tutional mandate the legislature passed 
the employers’ liability act and the 
workmen’s compulsory compensation 
act. These strengthened the force of 
the constitutional provisions dealing with 
these important subjects, the latter by 
clearly laying down the principle that 
“compulsory compensation shall be paid 
by his employer to any workman 
if injury is caused in whole or in part 

by failure of employer or his 
agents to exercise due care, etc.,” and 
further by declaring the common law 
doctrine of “no liability without fault” 
to be abrogated. The employers’ lia- 
bility act clearly states that “any em- 
ployer shall be liable for death of or 
injury in all cases in which such 
death or injury shall not have 
been caused by the negligence of the em- 
ploye killed or injured.” 


Two very important bills were the 
one establishing the office and defining 
the duties of mine inspector, and the 
one containing the new mining code. A 
bill was passed making the miner’s lien 
for wages take precedence of a first mort- 
gage. The mining bill has been well re- 
ceived by both miners and operators. In 
addition to the foregoing, several other 
important laws have been enacted to pro- 
tect the laboring classes in Arizona. 


Viewing the entire group of social 
legislation enacted in Arizona during the 
last three years, it stands out conspicu- 
ously as a notable effort to deal with 
social problems with characteristic, 
twentieth century thoroughness. Of 
course, there is still the question of what 
the courts will do with several of these 
laws. Some of them may be temporarily 
nullified, but one who knows the temper 
of Arizona people does not doubt that, 
with the recall, the people will obtain 
the needed reforms in spite (if neces- 
sary) of courts or other public servants. 
The disposition of Arizona is not radical, 
but it is progressive and determined. The 
general trend of thought and action, as 
indicated by recent constitutional and 
legislative enactments, gives great prom- 
ise for the social welfare of the young- 
est of American states. 
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The new social hygiene according to Have- 
lock Ellis, writing in the last issue of the Yale 
Review, is intimately bound up with the de- 
‘creasing birth rate, or rather with the purpose- 
ful regylation of the birth rate. About the 
spirit of such regulation Mr. Ellis has this 
to say: “We cannot,” he says, “desire any com- 
pulsory elimination of the unfit or any cen- 
trally regulated breeding of the fit. Such 
notions are idle, and even the mere fact that 
unbalanced brains may air them abroad tends 
‘to impair the legitimate authority of eugenic 
ideals. The two measures which are now 
commonly put forward for the attainment of 
eugenic ends—health certificates as a pre- 
liminary to marriage, and the segregation or 
sterilization of the unfit—are excellent if 
wisely applied; but they become mischievous 
if not ridiculous in the hands of fanatics who 
would employ them by force. Domestic ani- 
‘mals may be highly bred from outside com- 
pulsorily; man can only be bred upwards from 
within, through the medium of his conscience 
and intelligence and will, working together 
under the control of a high sense of respon- 
‘sibility. The infinite cunning of men and 
women is fully equal to the defeat of any 
attempt to touch life at this intimate point 
against the wish of those to whom the crea- 
tion of life is entrusted. Galton, who recog- 
nized the futility of mere legislation, believed 
that the hope of the future lies in rendering 
eugenics a part of religion.” 

* *K * 


For future issues the Twentieth Century an- 
mounces a department to be conducted by 
Frances Squire Potter through which the in- 
terest of women will be enlisted on social, 
economic and political questions. The maga- 
zine, under its new editorial regime, presents 
tthe following “creed” which, in the day of 
the abandonment of not a few of the sensa- 
tional and semi-radical monthlies, is note- 
worthy for its sturdy self-assertion, its scope, 
and its mellowing of sheer econamic and po- 
fitical purposes with its touch of cultural fire. 


1. 4Ve believe the editorial staff and contribu- 
tors should tell the truth and shame the adver- 
tising syndicates and the money trust. 

2. We believe there is a new American liter- 
‘ature in the making, which will rival the efflores- 
cence of old Concord, because touched by a holy 
cause as were the writers in the second third of 
the nineteenth century. 

3. We believe the burdens of this literature will 
‘De the cause of labor, the cause of woman, the 
prairie, the mountain, the desert, the sea, the 
erowd and the homogenity of America, although 
its authors will be Hoosiers, Yankees, the sons and 
daughters of Dixie, Irish, Italians, Slavs, Scan di- 
navians, Negroes, Jews, rather than the old lit- 
erary aristocracy. 

We believe the Twentieth Century Magazine 
only absolutely un- 


furnishes at present their 
trammeled monthly medium. 

5. We believe American standards can only be 
achieved here and extended to the rest of the 
world by the early reduction of the cost of living, 
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the establishment of a minimum wage and em- 
ployment and vocational bureaus, the public con- 
trol of transportation, communication and natura) 
resources, and the appropriation of the unearned 
increment. 
6. We believe in the new politics, securing self- 
government for men and women in each unit of 
government, by simple, direct, elastic methods. 
7. We believe in a new alignment of politica: 
parties, because the Republican and Democratic 
parties utterly fail to group men according to the 
issues of the day, and we advocate the immediate 
organization of the Federal or Progressive Party. 
8. We believe in a constitutional convention to 
revise the United States constitution so as to as- 
sign to nation, state and municipality the appro- 
priate function of each. ‘ 
9. We believe in the new education, compulsory 
industrial training up to the age of eighteen, 
subsidized by the state, which will give the nation 
the fullest development of the peculiar talents 
of each citizen, 
10. We believe in the new church, which will 
be a party for the development of the national 
faith, the highest organized expression of which 
will be the nation. 
11. We believe in the new art, which will make 
all children original creators, which will demand 
that labor shall not destroy individuality, which 
will beautify schoolhouse, public building, city, 
town, village and country-side, save the beauties 
of physical nature and cultivate the beauties of 
human nature, by literature in the library, music 
in the public music hall and public park, the opera 
and the drama in the public theatre, cleanliness 
in the home and the community, and conservation 
In the national domain. 
12. We believe in twentieth century America, 
the land of synthesis, the amalgamated race, the 
homogeneous people, the federal nation, the home 
and period of correlated science and collective 
organization, 
cnet, ee 

“YOU, ON WHOSE BACK THE LASH DE- 
SCENDS!” 

Louisp SpyMour HASBROUCK IN New York TIMES. 

[Wilmington, Del., March 2.—Richard Wright 
* * * was sentenced to fourteen years in prison 
and to receive seventy lashes on his bare back. 
* * * He could not stand all of the punishment 
at once, so a week will be allowed to elapse and 
then he will be given the remaining thirty lashes. 
* * * Wrights crime was stealing from various 
persons living along the Delaware River.—Nevws- 
paper dispatch. | 


Though lordly robbers pardon win— 
(So soft we’ve grown, so kind!) 

Still for the petty thief, the whip; 
Still shall. he Justice find. 

“Him whom she loves she chasteneth, 
And, lest her cherished die, 

She gives a week between the blows— 
A week, for blood to dry. 


And since, too probably, he bears, 
In sick and darkened brain, 

The brand his mother gave, the lash 
Outside shall mark it plain. 

To every ounce of quivering flesh, 
To every shrieking nerve, 

yrimly the nine-thonged counselor speaks, 
Just friend that does not swerve. 


“Grow gentle!’’ (You, so gently schooled) 
“Walk straight!’ (You, bowed in pain) 

And when your back’s raw meat is cooled, 
Thing, be a man again! 

Be good! Can you not reason feel? 
Good! Can you wonder why? 

You, on whose back the lash descends, 
Under a wintry sky ! 
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The case of the working girl in Canada, her 
equipment and her social life is told by Mar- 
jorie McMurchy: in the Canadian Courier. 
This. is the vivid narrative of real cases, 
Here is B. Y., a girl with ambition who came 
to the city to earn enough to set herself up 
in business at home. She came also with a 
decent standard of living and gave up one 
position because she could not live decently on 
$6 a week. “Her resources,’ says Mrs. Mc- 
Murchy, “were exhausted before she got an- 
other position. In her present employment 
she gets $4 a week. But she is learning the 
catering business, and her wages will be in- 
creased if she is a successful worker. She 
is not yet certain that she can make good in 
the city. B. Y.’s case brings us nearer to the 
lower levels of comfort and safety in the life 
of a girl who is earning wages. At first when 
she came to the city, B. Y. paid $1.75 a week 
for her room, and $3 a week for her meals. 
This left her $1.25 per week for all other ex- 
penses, which is an impossible margin. She 
finds that by sharing a room with another girl, 
or with two or three other girls, it is 
possible to rent a room for $1 a week. If a 
girl pays less than a dollar the locality is un- 
desirable. B. Y. is given her lunch where she 
works. The lowest sum which a girl wage- 
earner pays for three meals a day is $2.25 a 
week. With a room at a dollar a week and 
meals at $2.25, both sums the lowest possible 
expenditure out of $6, $2.75 a week is left 
for other expenses. There are thousands of 
girls in Canadian cities who earn $6 or less 
a week.” : 

* *K Ox 

“We are still sending 12,000 men and 
women to prison annually because they are 
too poor to pay their fines at the moment of 
sentence,” said Warren F. Spalding to a 
Massachusetts audience recently. After ap- 
pealing for an extension of the probation 
system he went on to say that ‘it has been 
proved that if given time to pay their fines 
most men will do so. 

“About one half of the courts collected 
fines to the amount of $27,000 last year. The 
other half did not even try to do so, but im- 
prisoned the offender for being poor; sup- 
ported him for a week or more, deprived his 
family, if he had one, of his earnings, gave 
him the name of ‘jail bird’ and, in most cases, 
did not get the fine. The rich man paid his 
fine and did not feel it. There should not be 
such a discrimination against the poor man. 

“No matter how good the prisons may be 
made the discharged prisoner will always need 


help. Many are homeless, friendless, penni- 
less. Nobody will have him, nobody will as- 
sociate with him, and nobody will give 


him a dollar or a meal, or a kind word. The 
community’s attitude is unchristian. Every 
jail city should have a prisoners’ aid society, 
every church a committee on discharged 
prisoners, with a definite purpose to reinstate 
them. 

“When all has been done to make prisons 
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what they should be the work of prevention 
will remain. Most men and women go astray 
because they think nobody cares, and in most 
cases they are right in so thinking. It is the 
business of good people to care. When all 
good people care for those who are becoming 
bad, for those who are bad, for those who 
have repented, the crime problem will be 
easily solved.” 
* OK OX 

The Church and the Immigrants by Leroy 
Hodges in a recent issue of the Missionary 
Review sets briefly and plainly before church 
people the “true conditions in regard to the 
recent immigrants, in the firm belief that the 
knowledge of these conditions will lead the 
churches to overcome the inertia which has. 
characterized their past efforts.” 

Mr. Hodges notes not merely apathy om 
the part of the immigrant toward the church 
but movements of antagonism and denuncia- 
tion of their own church among immigrant 
groups, as in the ore mines of Minnesota, the 
factory workers of Fall River and other in- 


-dustrial groups in West Virginia and in the 


northwestern _ states. Some Protestant 
churches, says Mr. Hodges, are creating the 
impression that they are ministering adequate- 
ly. to the immigrant; but they are doing no 
such thing. Instead, they have usually taken 
an attitude of superiority or of indifference 
to the immigrant and have deliberately built 
up a caste distinction. Some of these even 
refuse to receive immigrants as Americans 
are received, but hold services for them in 
barns. They offer them no social opportuni- 
ties; their workers attempt to “Christianize” 
them by “teachings hardly advanced enough 
to be offered to the youngest children in the 
Sunday-schools.” Some of their tracts indeed 
“have done as much to poison the minds of 
recent immigrants against* the churches as 
any one other cause.” The churches further- 
more have done little to Americanize the 
national Catholic parochial schools, even pass- 
ing on the ideals and language of the fathers 
to the children, and have placed sectarianism 
above humanity. 

The remedy lies in Mr. Hodges’ opinion in 
directing as sincere’ and intelligent work 
toward the immigrant mission problem as is 
now directed toward the problem of the for- 
eign mission. 

x Ok x 


“Tt is hard,” said Edward Q. Keasbey of the 
New Jersey bar in an address before the 
Maryland Bar Association, “for the people to 
understand why they should be met with a 
phrase taken from Magna Charta when they 
ask for a law limiting the hours of labor or 
providing for compensation to workmen in- 
jured by machinery in a factory. The need 
that is felt by the common man just now is 
not so much (what Magna Charta provided) 
protection against political’ oppression or the 
power of government officials, as protection 
against the oppression of long hours of labor 
and hard conditions of life.” 


August 17, 1912. 


AUTO RIDES NOW 


FOR JOHNNY 


AND SUSY. 


The New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children has put into service a motor 
bus for the transportation of children committed to the society’s care by the various courts. The 


wagon which the motor bus replaces has had sixteen years of continuous service. 


It has carried 


during that time 172,399 children all over the city to and from the various courts and institutions, 


without an accident. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


MUST CHARITY GOP 
To THE Eprtor: 

At a session of the National Conference at 
Cleveland a burst of applause followed the 
familiar suggestion that the word “charity” 
be abandoned. What is charity, and must it 
go? It is not alms and it never was; as 
St. Paul knew when he said “though I give 
all my goods to feed the poor, and have not 
charity.’ “Blessed is he that considereth the 
poor.” Charity means giving thought to the 
poor, and the charity conferences are giving 
fearless thought to the most radical solu- 
tions of poverty. In fact modern charity is 
so opposed to giving alms that it often does 
not give money enough. At least, however, 
it gives thought, and thought never pauper- 
izes. 


August 17, 1912. 


Must we give up a beautiful word which 
in St. Paul’s day did not mean alms and 
which does not now? Mayor Jones of To- 
ledo said he had lived to see “socialism” be- 
come a respectable word. It is associations 
which give Fifth Avenue so different a 
meaning from Sixth Avenue. The present 
associations of charity are redeeming the 
word. 

Wise charity is an ally of justice. The 
cry “Not charity but justice’ is flimsy, for 
we need both. We can no more give up char- 
ity because we lack justice} than we can 
give up the blessed Red Cross relief because 
we have not abolished war. To the very 
end of the world we shall need charity for 
misfortune. To paraphrase Aristotle: “In 
an age of’ charity there will be no need of 
justice, but in an age of justice we shall 
still need charity.” I believe that organ- 
ized charity is organized love. 

FrEDERIC ALMY. 
Buffalo. 
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DANCE HALLS AND MINORS 
To THE EpirTor: 

There is so much misunderstanding regard- 
ing the state law in Minnesota affecting dance 
halls that it may be well to publish the law. 
Any ordinance passed by a municipality would 
need to conform to the state law which is 
as follows: 


KEEPERS OF PuBLIC PLACES to exclude minors: 
Whoever permits any person under’ the age of 
twenty-one years to be or to remain in any dance 
house, concert saloon, place where intoxicating 
liquors are sold or given away, or any place of 
entertainment, injurious to the morals, owned, 
kept or managed by him in whole or in part, or 
shall permit any person under the age of twenty- 
one years to play any game of skill or chance 
in any such place, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and be punished by a fine of not less than twenty- 
five dollars. (Revised Laws of Minnesota, 1905 
Sec. 4936). (6588: ’97 C. 115). 


The term “dance-house” carries with it op- 
probrium, it implies immoral conditions. It is 
classed in this law with other immoral places 
—such places as no parent would wish his 
son or daughter under twenty-one years or 
over, to frequent. The dance hall managers 
in this city are pursuing a policy harmful to 
themselves in making so much of this law as 
being applicable to them,— they are laying 
themselves open to the charge of maintain- 
ing “dance houses” rather than “dance halls.” 
They have put considerable energy into incit- 
ing their patrons against the enforcement of 
this state law by making them believe that it 
operated upon the patrons. The law distinctly 
applies to keepers. Jf the dance hall mana- 
gers would put as much energy into securing 
conditions absolutely above reproach, they 
would need feel no concern regarding the state 
law. The agitation of this past year connected 
with the dance hall situation and the effort to 
enforce the state law grew out of an awaken- 
ing of intelligent citizens to the dangers sur- 
rounding such places. Since the city has no 
ordinance dealing with dance halls, the only 
means of checking the dangers is through the 
state law. G. Poriarp. 

Minneapolis. 


To THE EnITor: 

I am quite familiar with the Minnesota state 
law, but consider it a piece of legislation which 
should be changed. The law that I referred 
to in my previous letter to you was the local 
ordinance in Duluth. I am familiar with the 
fact that there is no local ordinance in Min- 
neapolis. 

I reiterate my belief that a dance hall law 
which shuts out young people under twenty- 
one years of age is not advisable legislation, 
unless a full system of public recreation facili- 
ties through school houses, churches, muni- 
cipal halls, social centers, etc., is provided to 
take care of the young people between four- 
teen and twenty-one, who have the greatest 
need for evening and Sunday recreation. 


Bette Linpner Israegts, 


[Chairman Committee on Amusement 
Resources of Working Girls (Inc.).] 


New York. 
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LABOR SUNDAY 


The Federal Council Commission on the 
Church and Social Service (215 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York) reports that about 20,000 
pastors are arranging to observe Labor Sun- 
day on either September I, or in some cases, 
a later Sunday, and that the subject of seven- 
day labor will be presented with an appeal for 
ene day in seven for industrial workers. The 
commission supplies a leaflet of suggestions 
and a printed program for the day on appli- 
cation. 


SEAMEN’S BILL BEFORE SENATE 

The United States Senate has _ re- 
ceived from the House of Representatives 
the seamen’s bill. This. bill, which has al- 
ready been described in THE Survey,’ was 
debated at great length in the House. Its 
friends fear, in spite of the strong support 
which it has received from many quarters, 
that it cannot pass the Senate at this session. 
It has been referred to the Senate Committee 
on Commerce whose chairman is Senator 
Nelson of Minnesota. 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE NEGRO 

A new and important encyclopedia has been 
added to the list of reference books on special 
subjects. The Negro Year Book, an annual 
encyclopedia of the Negro, edited by Monroe 
N. Work, who is in charge of research and 
recoids of Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute, had its origin in an effort to an- 
swer systematically the inquiries that pour an- 
nually into Mr. Work’s department. The 
book is divided into three sections, the Negro 
in 191I under the subheadings economics, re- 
ligion, education, politics and race problem; 
the Negro, his world distribution, govern- 
ments, and chronology in America; and the 
Negro, his history in the United States. Un- 
der all these headings are given summaries of 
the facts, together with a bibliography of 
fuller sources of information. The Year Book 
may be obtained from Tuskegee Institute for 
twenty-five cents. 


A QUARTERLY ON CHILD LABOR 

The proceedings of the Eighth Annual Con- 
ference on Child Labor are published ‘this 
year as volume one, number one, of the Child 
Labor Bulletin (quarterly) of the National 
Child Labor Committee. Proceedings of pre- 
vious annual meetings have been published in 
the Annals of the American Society of Po- 
litical and Social Science, but the demand 
for more frequent publications has led the 
committee to establish its own quarterly. In 
addition to the publication of papers dealing 
with the various aspects of child labor re- 
form the Bulletin, whose editorial offices are 
at 105 E. 22d St., solicits news items and 
reports from its readers. 


1See THE SurvEY, May 18, page 292. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, fifteen cents per line, 
Want’’ advertisements under the various headings, ‘‘Situations Wanted,’ ‘‘Help Wanted,” etc., five cents each 
word or initial, including the address, for each insertion. The first word of each advertisement is set in capital 


letters without charge. Other words may be set in capitals, if desired, at double rates. 


Replies will be forwarded by us 


to the advertiser, Orders and copy for Classified Advertisements must be received with remittance ten days before the 
Saturday on which it is intended the advertisement shall first appear. Address Advertising Department, The Survey, 


105 East 22d Street, New York City. 


_ SCHOOLS 


MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Chicago, Illinois 


Twenty-ninth Street and Groveland Avenue, 


Preparation for private duty, social work and hospital 
positions; three years’ course, no tuition fee. $8 amonth 
allowed to cover expenses of uniforms and text books. 
Michael Reese is a large, active Hospital, new buildings, 
latest equipment for scientific work; full class enters 
October Ist: announcement and particulars concerning 
School sent on application to 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE TRAINING SCHOCL, 
MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


Training For Institutional Work 


A one-year course perpares women of 
maturity, fitted by personality and experience 
for such work, for institutional housekeeping 
of different kinds, including Junchroom man- 
agement. 


Tuition for year, $86. Term opens Sept. 30, 1912. 


The opportunities for trained women are 
many and salaries are good. Write for Cata- 
logue to 


School of Household Science and Arts, Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHICAGO TRAINING SCHOOL 


For PLAYGROUND WORKERS 


OPENS OCTOBER Ist 


One year’s intensive training in all phases of 
Playground work. Students practice in Chicago 


playgrounds. See Catalog. Address 


700 Oakwood Boulevard - - Chicago, Ill. 
MARIE RUEF HOFER, Director 


ee 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


COMVETENT physical director and instructor 
in athletics, also expert Iustructur in boxing and 
wrestling; desires new charge in September. Ap- 
ply 1007, THE Sorvny. 


A SOCIAL WORKER of thirteen years’ experi- 
ence, after three months’ illness is now ready 
for work. Address 1032, THE NSuRVEY. 


A PART time position in boys’ club work in 
New York City—by a man with experience at 
Boy Work Direction and in church and Charity 
Organization work. Address 1034 Survpy. 


YOUNG woman, three -years institution ex- 
perience, seeks non-secretarial administrative po- 
sition, e. g. SUPERIOR MoDEL THNEMENTS, BuRnAU 
OF INFORMATION, or the like. Box 120 Cedar- 
hurst, New York. 


TRAINED social worker, also graduate nurse, 
welfare worker of one of the largest hospitals 
in Chicago desires similar position Oct. 1 in 
large hospital or factory. Can be interviewed 
in present position. Address 1037, Tum Survey. 


HELP WANTED 


A WOMAN of training and experience compe- 
tent to take charge of the housekeeping for a 
family of fifteen and direct the Domestic Science 
Deparment of one of the large Chicago settle- 
ments. Salary first year $50 per month and ex- 
penses. Chance to build up a large department 
commanding good salary. It is hoped that if 
after three months’ experience, arrangements are 
mutually satisfactory the work will go on stead- 
ily for several years. Address U. c/o Survny, 
Chicago. 


Preparation for executive positions in the 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
is offered at the 
NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Address: 125 Hast 27th Street, New York City 


GHNHRAL SECRETARY for Charity Organi- 
zation Society in large city. Must be man of 
robust health. The work is arduous. Training 
in social work necessary but not restricted to 
charity organization experience. Give references 
and salary. Address 500 Survpy. 


HOMELESS man agent by Associated Chari- 
ties in southern city. Salary .o begin $75.00 per 
month. College graduate with some experience 
preferred, Address, Dixie, Survny. 


TRAINED Social Worker speaking Polish, or 
Syrian wanted. Apply to Secretary of Day 
Nursery, New London, Ct. 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE: Property suitable for an institu- 
tion, school or family hotel in town suburban to 
New York. Accommodates forty. Beautifully and 
conveniently located. Address 1031, THE SuRVEY. 


The New York School of Philanthropy 


FIRST HALF YEAR BEGINS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24 


STATISTICS AND IMMIGRATION 


Announcement of Courses by 


KATE HOLLADAY CLAGHORN, Ph.D. 


Formerly Registrar of the New York Tenement House Department 
Special Investigator on Immigration for the U. S. Industrial Commission of 1900 


STATISTICS 


A practical acquaint- 
ance with statistical 
principles and method 
is a desirable equipment 
in every line of social 
work, not only for the 
worker engaged in the 
active attempt to solve 
social problems, but for 
the every day citizen who 
wantstounderstandthem. 

The course in statistics 
offered by the New York 
School of Pailaneitope is 
arranged especially to 
meet this double need. 
Two hours a week of class 
exercises throughout the 
year, with supplementary 
practice work and private 
reading, will be devoted to 
the statistical side of the 
topics of greatest interest 
to social workers. 

Some of these topics are: 
Public Health. 
Municipal Activities. 
Wages and Prices. 
Delinquency. 

Poverty. 

Congestion of Popula- 

tion. 

Standard of Living. 


TEACHING STAFF 


EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 


Samuel McCune Lindsay 
Labor Legislation 


Frank D. Watson 
The Scientific Basis of 
Social Work 


Kate Holladay Claghorn 
Statistics; Immigration 
Porter R. Lee 
Family Rehabilitation 
Henry W. Thurston 
Child Welfare 
Mary Grace Worthington 
Supervisor of Field Work 
Orlando F. Lewis 
Delinquents 


James Alexander Miller 
Medical Sociology 


Mary K. Simkhovitch 
Social Settlements 


Lawrence Veiller 
Housing 


Gaylord S. White 
Neighborhood Activities 


Francis D. Tyson 
Social Ideas in Literature 


IMMIGRATION 


Almost every social 
problem is related in 
some way or other to the 
question of foreign immi- 
gration. Itisthe aim ofthe 
course in immigration to 
give the facts and the his- 
torical background neces- 
sary for an independent 
and sober judgment as to 
conditions and remedies. 

The characteristics 
and effects of immigration 
at different periods will be 
considered, andthe ‘‘old’”’ 
immigration of Irish, Ger- 
mans and Scandinavians 
will be compared and con- 
trasted with the ‘‘new”’ 
immigration of Hebrews, 
Italians, Slavs and Greeks. 

Especial attention will 
be paid to the economic 
aspects of immigration, on 
which much new and val- 
uable material has lately 
beencollected. Visits will 
be made to Ellis Island 
and opportunity given for 
field work in the practical 
side of the problem. 


In the treatment of these topics students will be shown where to find and how to use the original 
sources of information, and will be given training in the statistical methods best adapted for an 
intelligent understanding and treatment of the subject ineach case. Special instruction will be 


given in keeping records, making reports and preparing exhibits. 


No time will be wasted on abstract discussion of complicated statistical methods which 
the average student cannot be expected to master within a limited time and will never be called 
upon to use. Nor will the student be encouraged to undertake so-called ‘‘original research’? 
in the first year of the course, which is intended to provide the solid foundation on which 


original investigation in the second year may safely be based. 


SEND FOR ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1912-13 
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